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indirectly related to the subjects with which he has been dealing in his 
lectures, such a discussion is quite germane to them. His ground is 
what we have sufficiently indicated by our review of the main body of 
the book. The most valuable section, to our thinking, is that in which 
the archdeacon deals with the permanent effects of scientific training 
on educated minds. He holds that primitive conceptions of God 
are no longer tenable ; that the standard of religious knowledge has 
been raised by scientific research .and the mind freed of material incum- 
brances ; thus our sense of mystery has been deepened, while religion 
now occupies a more important sphere than ever before. Scientific 
training, however, cannot touch the springs of conduct; and our affec- 
tions, our will, our conscience, and our religious faculty must still remain 
supreme. This entire essay might well have been published separately, 
appealing as it does to a class larger than that to which the lectures 
themselves are addressed. It is the work of an enlightened and acute 
observer, who speaks not from the professor's desk, but from his posi- 
tion as emphatically a man among man. 

We commend Archdeacon Wilson's volume as the latest and frankest 
and most hopeful study of the relations, not of the minister alone or 
chiefly, but of religion itself to the world to which it brings its message. 

T. Harwood Pattison. 
Rochester Theological Seminary. 



RECENT CRITICISM OF THE GOSPELS. 

The criticism of the gospels has been passing of late through a 
somewhat negative stage. Professor Schmiedel's articles on " Gospels " 
and "Resurrection and Ascension Narratives," "John, Son of Zebedee" 
and "Simon Peter," in the Encyclopedia Bibltca need not perhaps be 
included in this statement. Schmiedel regards the gospels as con- 
taining history, and attempts to ascertain by the usual critical pro- 
cesses their substantial historical contents. Many of their narratives, 
no doubt, it is now impossible to accept as they stand. Of conflicting 
accounts of the same event, such as the resurrection, some must be 
given up. The words of Christ passed through such processes of 
accretion and change that a choice must often be made among those 
transmitted to us. Still, to Schmiedel the synoptic gospels present an 
account of Jesus, the Messiah, which in its main outlines we can accept. 
In the recent works of Brandt* and Wrede,* on the other hand, 

1 Die evangelische Geschichte und der Ursprung des Christenthums, 1893. 
'Das Messiasgeheimniss in den Evangelitn, 1901. 
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attempts are made to show that the evangelical narratives are quite 
wrong in the account they give of the trial of Jesus before the San- 
hedrin, and in representing that he claimed to be the Messiah of the 
Jews. According to Brandt, Mark's story of the trial by the Sanhedrin 
is the basis of the others in the New Testament, but it was made up 
by that writer. It is not based on any original evidence, and parts of 
it are so inconsistent with Jewish law and procedure that they must be 
deemed impossible. According to Wrede, Jesus never claimed to be 
the Messiah. After he died his disciples regarded him as the Messiah, 
so that it was felt necessary that the accounts of his life should repre- 
sent him in that light. But it was well known that he had never made 
the claim; and how was this to be got over? It was got over by the 
statement, many times repeated in the gospels, that he forbade any 
allusion to his messiahship; and that as long as he lived it was treated 
as a secret, a mystery. These prohibitions, accordingly, are not his- 
torical. They were never uttered; they were never called for. 

Either of these conclusions involves a disarrangement of the whole 
framework of the life of Christ as hitherto conceived. If the reports 
we have of the trial by the Sanhedrin are entirely untrustworthy, and 
if we do not know the charge on which Jesus was condemned by his 
countrymen, then one of the main pillars of our knowledge of his life 
crumbles before us. If he did not claim to be Messiah, his life has to 
be written over again; its outward development cannot have been such 
as we think; and the views he took of his position and destiny must be 
stated in quite a new way. Professor N. Schmidt, for example, who 
writes the articles on " Son of God " and "Son of Man" in the last 
volume of the Encyclopedia Biblica, accepts the conclusions both of 
Brandt and of Wrede. To these he adds, as a result of his own Ara- 
maic study, that the phrase "Son of Man," if Jesus did use the Aramaic 
word for it, could not denote the Messiah, as it does in the Greek 
gospels. Jesus probably never called himself by that phrase at all ; 
the belief that he did so was based on a misconception of some of his 
words. The impression made on the reader of these articles is, it is 
not too much to say, that if they can be upheld, the study of the life 
and sayings of Jesus has to begin afresh, and that in the meantime no 
"Life of Jesus" or "Teaching of Jesus" is at all within the compass of 
scholarship. No doubt, the truth of these matters will have to be 
accepted by the learned and by the world; and, no doubt, it will be 
far better for us than anything that now stands in its place; but that 
truth is not yet found; how it will turn out no one as yet can say. 
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The book 3 considered in this article traverses the main conclusions 
both of Brandt and Wrede, though at the same time it makes consid- 
erable concessions to their arguments. It consists of an attempt to 
define the nature and to estimate the historic value of the gospel accord- 
ing to Mark, now generally acknowledged, and it may be said proved, 
to be the earliest of those in the New Testament. The work is dedi- 
cated to the writer's father on the occasion of his jubilee as an academic 
teacher, on May 20, 1902. The readers of the American Journal 
of Theology will remember the tribute paid to this veteran theo- 
logian by Dr. Gregory in the opening number of the Journal, and 
are aware how much he has done in the way of laborious research and 
systematic statement for the open-eyed understanding of the New 
Testament, and especially of the synoptic gospels. He is specially 
great as a commentator, and his book on the gospel of Mark is per- 
haps the most important he has produced. It was written to illustrate 
a theory of the two sources of Mark, one peculiar to him, the other 
common to him with Matthew and Luke — a theory which has been 
adopted by few scholars. As a piece of careful and loving analysis of 
the text, however, both in its detail and its composition, that book is of 
great and enduring value. The son here presents the same theorysome- 
what elaborated and brought in various ways up to date. He assumes 
in his title and throughout his book that Mark's gospel is the earliest of 
our four, and that it was used by Matthew and Luke. But he does not 
consider, as some do, that that view explains all the phenomena of the 
synoptic problem. He sees that there are passages where Matthew and 
Luke, while following Mark's order, do not follow his words, but give 
words which are evidently more primitive than those now read in Mark. 
It is this phenomenon that supports Hilgenfeld's view of the priority of 
Matthew to Mark. And on this phenomenon also has been based the 
conclusion, which has often been brought forward, that the Mark we 
read now is not the Mark whom Matthew and Luke followed, but a 
changed and edited Mark. Matthew and Luke had before them an 
Urmarkus, an original Mark, whom we know only thus constructively 
from them. Our Mark is the work of an editor. Along with this, the 
Weiss theory maintains that Mark was from the first acquainted with 
the Logia, or collection of Oracles (Spruchsammlung), which formed 
the second source of Matthew and Luke. This second source has thus 

3 Das alteste Evangelium: Ein Beitrag zum Verstandniss des Markus-Evangeliums 
und der altesten evangelischen Ueberlieferung. Von Johannes Weiss. Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1903. xii-f-414 pages. 
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to play two parts : it is not only the second source of the later evangel- 
ists, but enters into their first source also. But Mark, though acquainted 
with this source, made the very scantiest use of it. The younger Weiss 
remonstrates against the adjective "complicated" as applied by many 
to this theory. Yet complicated it surely is. We shall see about this 
later. 

In the first part of the book, however, which is also the most satisfac- 
tory part of it, the author's theory of the sources disturbs the reader but 
little. Here he sets forth his view of the literary and religious character 
of the second gospel. He assumes, as we said, that Mark's gospel pre- 
ceded those of Matthew and Luke, so that he was the first to draw up a 
connected account of the life of Jesus. He also assumes provisionally 
in his preface — though in his last chapter he shows weighty reasons for 
regarding this assumption with caution — that the Mark who did this 
was the John Mark of Acts, chap. 12, who belonged to Jerusalem, was 
intimately connected with Christianity at a very early stage, was asso- 
ciated successively with Paul and with Peter, and acted, according to 
the tradition reported by Papias, as the latter apostle's interpreter. 
Why did this person write a life of Christ ? What was there in his cir- 
cumstances to make him think of doing this ? What purpose did he 
principally expect to serve by doing it ? According to the maxim gen- 
erally accepted in all study of literature, that a work is to be understood 
by studying the period of its author and his position in that period, it is 
here concluded that Mark wrote his gospel because those possessed of 
original information as to the life of Christ were dying out, because a 
written account of that life was a desideratum in the work of a Christian 
mission at the time, and also because of the exceptional knowledge he 
possessed of the traditions on the subject, and the interest he took in 
them. His work accordingly is a "beginning of the gospel " as then 
preached, and was drawn up for the purposes of the mission. It is to 
be understood and interpreted as a didactic work, and the doctrine it is 
designed to further is that of the Pauline mission. This is clear from 
many of its features. It has no supernatural birth, as Paul knows of 
none, but the person it speaks of is, as in Paul, Jesus Messiah, Son of 
God. The metaphysical doctrine of Paul as to the person of Christ is 
not explicitly taught, but is taken for granted. Jesus is a being of more 
than human power and knowledge, the demons know him for what he is, 
the gentile centurion does him homage. The Pauline doctrine of the 
rejection of the Jews is explicitly set forth, both in the explanation of 
Jesus' reason for teaching in parables (chap. 4), which corresponds so 
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closely to the argument of Rom., chaps. 9-1 1, and in other passages 
where Jesus is said to have turned away from his own countrymen and 
betaken himself to gentile territory. The disciples know the mystery of 
the kingdom and the Messiah, but it is hidden from the Jewish people. 
But if the disciples understand so far, their understanding is yet limited. 
Often and often we find them represented as failing to grasp what was 
put before them by Jesus. Especially did they fail to understand the 
doctrine of the cross, though very plainly stated to them. Jesus told 
them again and again of his approaching death ; and in the feeding 
he clearly points to the Lord's Supper in which to Pauline Christians his 
death was shown forth ; yet on every such occasion Mark tells us that 
the disciples did not understand him. In this the experience of Paul 
is reflected, who found that to the Jews the doctrine of the cross was a 
stumbling-block, and that even to the older apostles the death of Christ 
was a riddle and superfluous. No wonder that in a gospel written in 
such a spirit there is no allusion to the primacy of Peter. But Weiss 
suggests that when Mark wrote the older apostles had atoned by their 
martyrdom for the want of apprehension they had shown in their Mas- 
ter's lifetime ; the division of the Pauline period was removed, and 
they had come to enjoy the veneration of the whole church. 

It thus appears that the earliest gospel is a didactic work written in the 
interests of the Pauline mission. The argument is not stated by Dr. 
Weiss at all extravagantly, as it was, e.g., by Holsten, and it may be fully 
agreed to. On the other side, however, it is maintained that Mark was 
fond of the stories he had to tell for their own sake. This leads us to 
his association <vith Peter. Belonging originally to Jerusalem, he had 
been concerned, as the Muratorian canon suggests, in some of the pro- 
ceedings in which the church was so deeply interested. From Peter he 
had heard of others of them, and this was by no means the whole of his 
equipment for his task ; he was also acquainted with other sources of the 
tradition. He was well placed for the work he took in hand of making 
the traditions of the East serve the ends of the missions of the West. 
His character as a writer Dr. Weiss does not estimate very highly. He 
was a transmitter of existing materials, we are told, not an original 
writer, nor in fact a historian in the higher sense at all. He has little 
literary skill ; he has no chronological scheme in which to frame the 
events he records; his geographical data are anything but clear ; he 
gives no time dates, and the chronology which may be traced in his 
book is no more than the subject itself unavoidably dictated. He 
has no plot, no development; the tragedy of the life of Christ is 
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not worked up to, but is present from the first ; the disciples at once 
believe, when they are called, in his messiahship, which is not unfolded 
gradually ; the plot to put him to death is given us in the third chap- 
ter. After all that has been said of Mark's order, which was followed by 
Matthew and Luke, who have little genuine historical order of their own, 
the assertions sound strange that Mark is destitute of real insight into 
the development of the story he records. Other recent writers, such as 
Wrede, have said the same thing, but the matter surely admits of argu- 
ment. In this connection it is wonderful how much skill Dr. Weiss 
imparts to Mark in the way of conveying the lessons he wishes to enforce 
without stating them ; they are suggested only by the way in which he 
arranges his materials. No injunction is put into the mouth of Jesus 
regarding baptism or the Lord's Supper or the gentile mission ; yet they 
are all provided for. If Jesus goes away from the Jews to Perea or to 
Tyre and Sidop, this is to indicate that the Jews are given up by him ; he 
turns to the gentiles. His own baptism is typical of that of the Christian 
in the church ; the story of the feeding points to the Supper in which 
Christ is still as he was then, the kind house-father. The questions agi- 
tating the church at 65 A. D. are all attended to ; the sabbath, the dis- 
tinction of clean and unclean, fasting, divorce — all are to be found here, 
considered and settled by the highest authority. Nothing is said of 
circumcision ; that question was disposed of before Mark wrote, and 
required no mention. Dr. Weiss does not specify the question of the 
forgiveness of sins (Mark 2 : 1-12) as one on which the church might 
need the assurance of a word of Christ ; yet to many the practice of 
absolution without any sacrifice or formal rite may not have appeared quite 
as a matter of course. Of the conflicts generally we read (p. 93) that 
" their significance is to be seen not only in the discussion they repre- 
sent with Judaism ; they also serve to characterize and to defend the 
new religion, which this gospel was written to explain and to recom- 
mend." All the Evangelist gives, we are told, was of immediate impor- 
tance in his own day. Not that Mark is to be regarded as a framer of 
myths or setter forth of symbols ; what he records are facts. But he 
puts a meaning into them for the church of his day ; they become in 
his hands, not symbols indeed — a symbol is an unreal thing — but types 
of what is taking place in the experience of the Church and of indi- 
vidual Christians. A relative amount of validity is thus allowed to the 
mythical theory of the formation of the gospel traditions, as surely 
must be done in any view of the matter where completeness is aimed 
at. The whole of the first part of Dr. Weiss's book, in which there are 
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many interesting features that we cannot notice in this brief sum- 
mary, is a very able and good piece of work. It is so closely parallel 
with my own account of Mark in my book The Earliest Gospel (1901), 
which the author does not mention, that I shrink from praising it. It 
is written with the command of all the facts of New Testament scholar- 
ship which we look for in a German theologian, and must contribute 
much to the true understanding of the genesis of the gospels. 

In the second part of his book, "The Evangelist and Early Tradi- 
tion," Dr. Weiss deals in detail with the question of the sources, going 
through the gospel section by section, and seeking to determine in each 
case what source was used by the evangelist, how he used it, and how 
far his original use of it has been allowed to stand. Here it must be 
said, our faith in the author is put to a severer test than in the first 
chapter of his book. These discussions as to sources, of which so 
much of German work on the New Testament is made up, what are we 
to think of them? Is it necessary that we should be satisfied that a 
particular story came to Mark through Peter, or that he got it from the 
collection of oracles which Matthew and Luke also used, or that it came 
from a third source about which we know less than about either of 
these? Is it necessary that we should know whether the words we now 
read in Mark are the very words read in him by Matthew and Luke 
when composing their gospels, or whether Mark was altered by some 
hand unknown after Matthew and Luke made use of him so as to yield 
the text the church has read in him? Is it possible to know these 
things ? Need we hope that some day we shall know, say in the story 
of the baptism and the temptation, or in the story of Jesus' visit to 
Nazareth, which words stood in each of the pre-gospel sources, and 
exactly what Mark wrote, and what was added to Mark by his editor ? 
Yes, we must answer, these inquiries are necessary. The credibility of 
the gospels depends to a large extent on what we know about the 
transmission of the traditions entering into them. Mark is not an 
independent witness of the facts of the gospel ; we have to ask where 
he got the information he records. If he got it from Peter, and if it is 
possible to identify the parts of it which came from Peter, then the 
information is to that extent good and early. If he got some of it 
from a written work which the other evangelists used too, then Mark is 
not a better authority for that part of it than Matthew and Luke were ; 
possibly not so good. If Mark's text proves to have been touched up 
after the other gospels were written, so as to bring him into agreement 
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with them in matters of fact and of expression, then we have to use 
him with great caution. Every scholar, then, who feels called to deal 
with this matter thoroughly has to do what Dr. Weiss here does — to 
try to specify section by section what belongs to each source, how far 
the source is reliable in each case or is affected by influences known to 
have operated on it, and in which of the gospels the source seems to be 
preserved most purely. Wernle in his very able book Die synoptische 
Frage (1889) dispenses himself and those who follow him from a great 
part of this labor. With him there are in the main two sources only, 
Mark and the oracles; the passages in which Matthew and Luke, 
while following Mark's order, give a better version of a story, are so 
few that they may be neglected altogether. Not many of those, how- 
ever, who have gone seriously into the question have been able to 
satisfy themselves so easily ; and Dr. Weiss will have the sympathy of 
most scholars when he contends that in many passages Mark's narrative 
is farther from the source than that of Matthew or Luke, and that this 
has to be accounted for. His dissection of the gospel into its sources 
is carried out, accordingly, in a very thorough manner ; we are told 
where Mark got each story, almost each verse, and where exactly he 
was touched up after Matthew and Luke used him. When, however, 
he has gone through all this labor, our author tells us frankly that 
what he proposes is to be regarded as no more than tentative ; opinions 
may differ, he says, as to the extent of each of the sources and of their 
employment. What we have before us, accordingly, is to be regarded 
as a set of proposals for the definition of the sources of Mark and of 
their application in his work. 

The Peter source comes first. Dr. Weiss holds, and it is not diffi- 
cult to agree with him, that we ought, if we accept the Papias tradition 
about Mark's use of Peter's discourses, to try to identify in his gospel 
the pieces which he may have procured in this way. Of these he him- 
self specifies a good number. The following is the list of them : 

1 . Jesus' appearance in Galilee ; call of the four fishermen. 

2. The Sabbath in Capernaum. 

3. The paralytic. 

4. The crowds and the blasphemy of the Spirit. 

5. Jesus' true relatives. 

6. Preaching at the seaside ; crossing ; the storm ; Gerasa ; Jairus's 
daughter. 

7. Rejection at Nazareth. 

8. The first feeding ; crossing ; Jesus walking on the sea ; landing at 
Genesaret ; the demand of a sign. 
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9. Northern journey ; Peter's confession ; transfiguration ; the epileptic 
boy ; second prediction of the passion. 

10. Question of precedence ; Peter's question as to reward ; the ambitious 
sons of Zebedee. 

11. Entry into Jerusalem ; question of tribute. 

12. Cleansing of the temple ; question of Jesus' authority. 

13. The son of David; words on the temple. 

14. Betrayal; Gethsemane; Peter's denial; trial before Pilate; cruci- 
fixion. 

The reasons both for inclusion in and exclusion from this catalogue 
are set forth at large in the detailed dissection, with much of which I 
find myself in hearty agreement, while there are portions which I can- 
not accept. The Peter pieces accepted by Dr. Weiss are narratives 
which are possible, likely, and primitive. Peter, it is held, did not 
report the second feeding, as there was but one. Mark doubled it from 
another source, for subtle didactic reasons of his own. The story of 
the demoniac of Capernaum tells nothing that could not take place, nor 
does the story of Jesus in the storm, nor that of the walking on the sea 
nor that of Jairus's daughter. On the other hand, Peter did not report 
the details of the feeding, because it is not made clear, as he would, 
have made it, how the portions were transmitted to the guests ; he 
could not report the story of Bartimseus, an impossible story, nor the 
curious case of the deaf and dumb man at the end of chap. 7, nor 
that of the blind man at Bethsaida, which describe in so peculiar a 
way Jesus' method of cure. He could not report what is said of the 
eclipse at the crucifixion, nor the incident of the veil of the temple; 
these are symbols, not facts. In deference apparently to the criticism 
of Brandt, Peter is not made to vouch for the course of the trial before 
the Sanhedrin, though the narrative of the proceedings in the early 
morning and the trial before Pilate are due to him. And to the con- 
tention of Wrede that Jesus did not proclaim himself Messiah it is 
conceded that the first prediction of the passion (8:31) ought not to 
stand where it does, as it interrupts the Peter narrative, which went 
straight from the confession of Peter to the declaration that some stand- 
ing there should see the kingdom come, and to the transfiguration, 
which is the confirmation from above of what the disciples have found 
out below. In the Peter pieces the same view of the person of Jesus is 
found as in the speeches in the early part of Acts ; he is a man endowed 
with power by God, etc. 

The value of the reminiscences of Peter preserved by Mark is not that 
they give us a complete or chronological picture of the life of Jesus ; it lies in 
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the characteristic glimpses they afford of the nature of Jesus and his man- 
ner of living. They show us, not an everyday, matter-of-fact life, not a calm 
enlightened sage, but a person holding the supernatural views of his day, 
driven by powerful religious impulses, full of enthusiasm and of a sovereign 
consciousness of power. We see Jesus inspired by the highest idea of his 
age, which yet was a very inadequate expression for his inner experience, and 
therefore involved him in his tragical fate (p. 363). 

Dr. Weiss allows that some of the Peter pieces may be identified 
with more confidence than others; he has an open mind as to the 
extent of this source. He considers that Mark possessed this source 
in writing ; because some of the groups of the narratives in it have so 
clear and closely articulated sequence. This does not appear convin- 
cing ; there is no reason why Peter should not have been accustomed to 
give a pretty long story, or why it should not by repeated telling have 
acquired a definite form which his interpreter could reproduce from 
memory. 

The presbyter quoted by Papias makes it appear as if Mark had no 
other source of information for his work than the discourses of Peter 
which he heard. No one now doubts that he had other sources, some 
of which at least were written; the apocalypse of chap. 13 is one of 
these, and the sets of conflicts, both those of chaps. 2 and 3, and those of 
chaps. 11 and 12, may be another. That he may have collected many 
loose traditions, some written, some unwritten, appears most probable ; 
but we need not expect to be able to say where he found all his materi- 
als. One collection of stories and sayings there is which the correspond- 
ences of Matthew and Luke enable us to identify and to some extent to 
describe ; i.e., the so-called Logia, or Oracles. This is the second source 
of Matthew and Luke, their use of which makes their gospels so much 
richer than Mark's, and the contents of which at the same time they 
use in such different ways. This particular collection, Weiss main- 
tains, as his father did, that Mark knew, and used. This is a difficult 
hypothesis. The baptism and the temptation, for example, are held by 
Weiss to have stood in the Oracles in the longer form of Matthew and 
Luke, with the speeches, and Mark is held to have considered that his 
readers knew all about these things already and to have given the nar- 
ratives in an abbreviated form. The parables about the divided king- 
dom and the divided house are said to have been borrowed by Mark 
from the Oracles"; in which case he is seen to have omitted the verse 
about Jewish exorcisms and that about the exorcisms of Jesus proving 
the advent of the kingdom. Other instances show similarly that if Mark 
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used the " Oracles," he did not take them very seriously, and had no 
scruple about altering the point of the sayings he found in them, as in 
4:21-25, and using them for purposes quite different from those which 
they served in the setting where he found them. How much more 
likely that he derived them from a different strain of tradition, in which 
they offered themselves more readily to the use he made of them? 
Weiss, however, does not insist so strongly as we might expect on this 
part of his theory. He points out texts in which he thinks Mark used 
the Oracles, but when he comes to some of Mark's various sources he 
expresses himself guardedly, allowing the possibility that the sayings 
Mark might have got from the Oracles may have been in the Peter 
tradition too, and concluding with the cautious statement that " Mark 
drew his words of Christ from a written collection which he knew to be 
used and valued in the church." This does not identify Mark's source 
of the sayings with that of Matthew and Luke; and Weiss ends this 
discussion with the statement that he applies his source-hypothesis with 
varying degrees of confidence to the pieces he thinks Mark got from 
the Oracles. To some of the stories outside of the Peter tradition he 
attributes a high degree of authority, as to the set of conflicts. He 
recognizes, however, a number of traditions of a second class ; these 
are more or less legendary, viz.: the story of the death of John the 
Baptist, the cursing of the fig tree, the prodigies at the death of Jesus, 
the empty tomb, the man with the withered hand, Bartimaeus, and the 
cures of the deaf and dumb man and of the blind man of Bethsaida. 
The discussion of the sources ends with the remark that for a person 
who had lived at Jerusalem at the time of the crucifixion Mark shows 
himself very poorly informed as to the circumstances of the trial and 
the passion. He places the crucifixion on the wrong day, for Weiss 
prefers the Johannine tradition on this point, and thinks that this cir- 
cumstance does not strengthen the belief that John Mark was the 
writer. A curious speculation with which the book concludes as to 
another John and another Mary who lived in the same house, and the 
possibility of their having been confused with John Mark and the Mary 
with whom he lived, deepens that scepticism. But here Dr. Weiss 
declares himself not yet committed to the conclusions he thus adum- 
brates. 

We conclude our very inadequate account of this most interesting 
book with a few words on the part played in it by Mark's supposed 
redactor {Bearbeiter). That person is never set clearly before us in this 
book, nor are his aims and methods explained; we only see him from 
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time to time at his work of altering in all manner of ways that Urmarkus 
whom Matthew and Luke had faithfully followed. When Mark con- 
tains more than these followers of his, in a connection where they are 
undoubtedly following him, it is the redactor who has added fresh mat- 
ter to the original. This is to be seen in the story of the Gerasene 
demoniac, in that of Jairus's daughter, in that of the epileptic boy, and 
in many another passage. It must have been the redactor who made 
John the Baptist say that the Mighty one coming after him would 
baptize with the Holy Spirit, pointing to church baptism. Matthew and 
Luke say "with the Holy Spirit and with fire," and the Original Mark 
must have written "with fire." Here the change attributed to the 
redactor does not seem beyond the compass of a copyist. Are the 
stories of the cure of the deaf and dumb man and the blind man at 
Bethsaida more naive and more savoring of popular medicine than is 
Mark's wont ? Matthew and Luke have them not : the redactor put 
them into Mark. Even Mark's coloring touches, which give the gospel 
to so large an extent its tone and manner — "had compassion on him," 
"looked round about them in anger," "grieved at the hardness of their 
hearts," etc. — are by the redactor; Matthew and Luke do not give 
them ! The Original Mark theory, it is seen, gets rid of the difficulties 
of the synoptic problem by stripping the second gospel of its distinct- 
ive character and reducing it to such a colorless document as may 
underlie both Matthew and Luke. There are other ways of dealing 
with the difficulties. The earlier text undoubtedly presented here and 
there by the later gospels points to the fact that Mark did not simply 
copy his source, but dressed it to his own liking, and that the older 
state of the source was here and there not forgotten by writers who 
came afterward. Matthew and Luke in their turn did not accept Mark 
word for word, but omitted what belonged to his peculiar style, what 
appeared to them too simple and crude, or what conflicted with another 
tradition they had taken from elsewhere. There may remain some 
passages where the differences cannot be accounted for in any of 
these ways ; but surely it is better to confess that we cannot explain 
everything than to set up a "redactor" for the sole purpose of getting 
all the difficulties put on his shoulders to carry away. 

I would say of Weiss's book that it is valuable, not on account of its 
source theories, but rather in spite of them. That Mark used the same 
book of Oracles as that of Matthew and Luke is a view which is not 
likely to prevail, nor is the redactor a figure likely to impress the world 
more strongly than he has done in the past. His character and views 
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are not definite enough, nor the necessity of his existence sufficiently 
plain. But as a piece of exegesis the book is an admirable one. 

In what position does the criticism of the gospels now stand ? 
What new results appear to be coming to general acceptance, and in 
what directions does it seem likely that new light will shine on this 
great problem ? In what remains of this article we take Weiss's book 
as a text on which to base some answers to these questions which con- 
cern the world so deeply. 

1. It is increasingly clear that the gospels are to be understood 
from the point of view of the age which produced them. We have to 
ask the apostolic age to tell us in what ways such books were wanted, 
and in what spirit various writers sought to meet the requirements of 
their age. To regard the evangelists as saints, hardly of this world, 
all telling the same story, only with some small human differences, such 
as that Mark wrote specially for gentiles, Matthew for Jewish Christians 
— this is scarcely the right way to get close to them. Each has to be 
studied separately to make out what he felt and meant ; his personal 
situation in the apostolic church has to be made out ; we have to ask 
what sources he used, what traditions he was acquainted with, and how 
he set to work to deal with his materials and to construct out of them the 
great work which bears his name. Mark is the most important of them 
all in this respect, because he came first and was the first to make use 
of the tradition living in the church in the way in which the others 
also followed him. By studying his position and his individual genius 
as an author, we come to know more clearly than from the others what 
the church said and thought about Jesus before the gospels came to be 
written, and are able to determine to some extent the way in which the 
tradition grew up and the gospel facts were dealt with in the first age. 
To explain a gospel from the circumstances of the apostolic age is 
by no means to lose confidence in its historical character. That the 
evangelist worked as writers of narratives do still, that he arranged his 
material to suit his own purpose, combined one thing with another 
which till then lay apart from it, altered, heightened, curtailed or 
amplified — this is not to say that he is to be regarded as a writer 
of fiction and that no credit attaches to his statements. He did not 
make his bricks without straw ; he collected what lay to his hand, as 
every writer must ; he wove it into a telling story, as every good 
writer does. The facts were there, and he dealt with them. His nar- 
rative, accordingly, is not to be treated as if it consisted of minutes, 
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taken down on the spot, of each occurrence, nor as a photographic 
reproduction, faithful in each detail to the original fact. When this 
is recognized, we no longer require to harmonize one evangelist with 
another; we rather rejoice in their varieties as showing us what an 
interest was taken in the matter in these early days, and in what a 
variety of lights the incidents were regarded. That the incidents did 
occur we do not doubt, although the representation of them which has 
reached us is made up of many elements. 

2. It is due partly to the great development in our days of anthro- 
pological studies that many of the incidents in the gospels which used 
to be regarded as simply miraculous are now ceasing to appear in that 
light. The cures of demoniacs are spoken of even in recent com- 
mentaries as miracles ; but they are nothing of the kind. Such things 
happen still, as we hear from India and from the reports of missionaries 
in China, especially in remote and backward districts and among 
dispirited populations. At this point I maybe excused for referring to 
my own Earliest Gospel, in which the exorcisms of Jesus are treated from 
this point of view; and I am delighted to find that Weiss in his book 
takes the same line. Of other incidents which with him I have treated 
as not miraculous, but possible, I may mention the cure of Peter's 
mother-in-law, the cure of the paralytic and of the man with the 
withered hand, the raising of Jairus's daughter, the feeding of the 
multitudes, and the walking on the sea. I refer to the same category 
the cure of the deaf and the dumb man in the seventh chapter of 
Mark, and of the blind man at Bethsaida (Mark, chap. 8); both of 
which Weiss considers to be no part of the original Mark, but to be due 
to the redactor. I do not see why these stories should not be part of 
the earliest tradition. That Jesus appears in them to make use of cer- 
tain simple applications of popular medicine is reason enough perhaps 
why Matthew and Luke should have discarded them, but is not enough 
reason for our doing so. If he practiced the art of healing, as he 
undoubtedly did, he is not likely to have scorned methods of healing 
current in his day in which there was nothing superstitious or degrad- 
ing and which might often prove effectual. I differ from Weiss, again, 
when he declares that Mark describes the whole curative agency of 
Jesus in the words (1 : 39), "and casting out demons." The second 
gospel appears to me to draw a very clear distinction between the work 
of exorcism and that of healing disease, and to regard the former as a 
task Jesus felt to be obligatory upon him, while the latter was one he 
often shrank from. Why was the former imposed on the disciples, and 
not the latter (3:14)? 
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3. That the second gospel exhibits no historical development — 
a conclusion of Wrede which Weiss adopts — is perhaps not quite true 
to the facts of the case. No doubt the doctrinal interest did prevail 
over the historical, in Mark as well as in John ; Jesus is announced 
from the outset as the Son of God, and works which we can see to 
have been possible are to the evangelist such as no other could have 
done, and proofs of divinity. With his sources it is otherwise. Peter's 
reminiscences were correct representations of the position and of 
the mind of Jesus at various points in his career; there was there- 
fore to the discerning eye some of the inner history of Jesus to be 
gathered from them. With others of the traditions it must have been 
the same. And can it be maintained that Mark, who had these various 
traditions to work on, obliterated the evidence they afforded of a 
development in the experience of Jesus, or even was blind to it ? 
Surely it cannot ; surely we must allow that the dogmatic interest in 
Mark did not quench the historical, that he cared for the stories he had 
to tell for their own sake, and so told and arranged them that they not 
only served the ends of the Christian mission, but were a true record, 
not only of the details, but of the connection of the Lord's life. No 
doubt the doctrinal motive acts very confusingly; Jesus forecasts his 
death in the second chapter, and refers to himself as Messiah ; his 
enemies plot for his destruction from the outset. But the true sequence 
is still there and can be recognized. Jesus comes forward as a teacher 
conscious of divine aid, speaking of a swiftly approaching divine event 
yet relying on the methods of persuasion, making no personal claim, 
directing attention to the kingdom, not to himself. This patient 
and self-denying activity, described by him under the figures of a 
fisherman, a sower, a physician, is broken in upon by the reputation 
he swiftly gains as an exorcist and a healer ; people demand that he 
should do cures for them, and he cannot always refuse ; great crowds 
flock about him. His chief aim at this time is to form a community 
of persons who believe his doctrine and accept him as their leader 
in looking forward to the great changes which are coming. In this he 
has much success, and moments are recorded when he enjoyed full 
sympathy with many who resorted to him, and was the head of a body 
which might look forward to great fortunes. Then the r61e of Messiah 
is suggested to his mind. Till now he has refused any homage tend- 
ing to place him in a separate position from other men, and has sedu- 
lously abstained from any methods but those of the teacher and friend 
of men. Titles offered to him by the demoniacs he has sternly refused. 
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He would still refuse any special r61e or position, but he is aware that 
he is charged with a special message to men, and he comes to be con- 
vinced that a special position must also be his, and that, however little 
he desires it, the messiahship is appointed for him by God. That he 
should not wish this discovery at once trumpeted to the world is no 
more than natural ; he is quite aware how different a Messiah he must 
prove from that one who occupies the mind of his fellow-countrymen. 
His fortune too as Messiah he well sees must be quite different from 
that of the Son of David his people expect ; they will not accept him 
till God intervenes with a strong hand from heaven. To those who 
accept him he can bring all that any messiah ever could have brought; 
but most will not recognize him ; he will bring, not peace, but a sword ; 
no cause for him to hurry on such a conflict or bring upon himself too 
soon the death which he sees too clearly is to be a part of his messianic 
career. But he does at length make the claim, and suffers its almost 
inevitable penalty. 

This development is naturally suggested by the Peter pieces as 
Weiss enumerates them ; and we cannot suppose that Mark was blind 
to it, though in weaving in his other sources, and pleading as he 
thought necessary for his doctrine of Christ, he certainly confused 
it ; one in his position could scarcely be quite consistent. 

4. That Jesus did claim to be Messiah is written on the whole of the 
gospels, and cannot be denied without doing them the greatest violence. 
The inscription on the cross, allowed by Brandt to be historical, implies 
that the Jews accused him to Pilate of claiming a headship of his 
people which the sovereign power ought not to tolerate; and the 
charge could scarcely be a pure invention, devoid of any basis in the 
acts and words of Jesus himself. To assert that it was not Jesus 
himself, but his followers, who asserted his messiahship is to credit 
them with an inventiveness and intellectual audacity which is entirely 
unlikely. The claim was surrounded with every possible difficulty, 
as the Acts and the gospels themselves amply prove. If Jesus was 
merely a sage who excited by his attractive teaching the jealousy of 
the rabbis and the attention of the rulers, but who never went himself 
beyond that r61e, it is hard to imagine how such men as his disciples 
were could set up the assertion, so absurd and impossible to all Jewish 
thinking, that he had been all the time a great deal more. That act 
of faith must surely be ascribed to a much greater mind than theirs. 
The denial of the messianic claim of Jesus thus deprives his death of 
its natural explanation as a historical fact, and makes the early Chris- 
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tian creed that Jesus was Messiah a statement with which Jesus himself 
did not agree and which is in every aspect inexplicable. The injunc- 
tions placed in the mouth of Jesus not to speak of his being Messiah 
are, when we consider the circumstances, quite natural. The messiah- 
ship was a perilous r61e, the announcement of it must have altered at 
once the tenor of his life and involved him in conflicts which, though 
he was prepared to enter on them when God gave him a signal, he could 
not desire to hasten. That the demoniacs addressed him as Messiah 
is not at all psychologically impossible. It was natural that his mes- 
siahship, like the kingdom he preached, should be in the meantime 
veiled and a mystery, to be alluded to in figure and parable and 
enigmatic title, but not to be declared in so many words, till the 
time came. 

There can be no doubt that the discussion now going on as to the 
historical value of various parts of the gospel narrative will lead in time 
to an increase of light. Other grave questions are at present in dispute 
besides those noticed in this paper. Whether the fourth gospel con- 
tains a tradition of some facts of the life of Christ which is independent 
of that of the synoptists, and which may even be preferred to it, is 
a question by no means settled. Weiss holds to the views of his father, 
that at various points John is right and the synoptists wrong, or at 
least defective. The debate on the " Son of man " has had a long and 
varied history, and is not yet decided. From it we may hope that a 
clear understanding of the relation Jesus took up to the messiahship 
will one day be obtained. There is abundance of work to be done in 
this field by devoted and truth-seeking students. That it is work of 
the greatest importance for the world no one can question. 

Allan Menzies. 
St. Andrews, 

Scotland. 

IMMORTALITY. 

The question discussed by these books 1 is that of "the future life." 
If a man die, shall he live again? Does the individual human per- 
sonality perish through and after that catastrophe of the body which 
we call dying? 

1 The Other Room. By Lyman Abbott. New York: The Outlook Co., 1903. 
120 pages. 

Human Destiny in the Light of Revelation. By John F. Weir. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1903. xix-f- 186 pages. 



